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I. ON TRODUCTION 


A. RESEARCH QUESTION 

The Navy has requested for FY83 a $71 billion budget for 
Fiscal Year 1983. Within this budget request the largest 
Beagle appropriation iS f5¢ Operations and Maintenance of 
Peemavy at S19 biliiton.,. According t5 the Navy Accounting 
and Finance Center (NAFC), there are over 7000 Naval 
act=vities for which financial accounting is required. 
Adiitioneliy, the Navy has 43 najor accounting systems, of 
Which 33 are approved by the Ganeral Accounting 3ffice (GAD) 
and the Office of Manag2meant and Budjat (OMB). These 
actountirg systems are part of the broader management 
control system which is d2sign2d to issure that resources 
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ezficient and effective use of Navy's resources. 
Hhesoupeose Of thas thesis is to atcvempe *9 answer two 


questions concerning the implementation of management 


control sys*ems within the Navy. fh questions 2re: 
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1. Does the Navy have 3 theoreticzlly sound process 
implementing change in its management control systems? 
2. Is the implementation process ised? 
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a) If the implementation process is not used, why? 


b) if the implementation prosc2ss is used, how is it 


Be. OBJECTIVE OF THE STUDY 

The objective of the study is to determine if the Navy 
is following sound implementation procedures when a new 
Systom 1S introduced into the »xrganization. Case studies 
are employed to determina what problens occur in a specific 
implemertation process andi whether or not the problems which 
dii appear could have been avoided by an improved 
implementation process. This objective is accouplished 
Saeough —@€ COmperiston of 2 theoretical model of shange and 


implementation procedures found in ascounting and related 


Mreetetire so <he actual -mplementation procedures employed 
by the Navy for the cas@ studiszs. 
C. RESEARCH MET HOD 

Meee enea-10n gathering £Or nis ~iss5iS inceluied iibrary 
moet eee Ohonc CONVErSations with SStsonnel Irom tne Navy 
Menmsiotemgrand rinance lTentsr (NAcc), che Otiics SF ene Navy 


Semectolse: (NAVCOMPT), the Fleet 4a2stial Support: Oftice 
(sO), the Naval Supply Canter (NSCi San Diego, and 


personal interviews with personnel from the Naval 
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Postgraduate School (NPS) comptroller and Administrative 


Sciences Departments. 
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In Chapter III the author 2xamines two models of 
@etanizetional change. In preparation for three case 
studies of implementation, in chapter IV the author reviews 
the history of the Integrated Disbursing and Accounting 
Financial Management Systen (IDAFMS) adopted by the Navy; 3 
Change in the guidance with regard t> sxperse/investment 
GGicerte which affect the employment of Navy appropriations; 


entation of selected standardized and 
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Peete onwec: ~he Integration of Disbursing and Accounting 
(IDA) as it was implemented at the Naval Postgr2iduate 
School; «he change in the 2xpense/investment criterion; and 
the gmplementation of the shanged standard documents. The 
-mpliemenztation procedures 2mployed are compared to <=ne 


theoretical implementation procedures jliscussed in Chapter 
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II. Chapter VI provides conclusions and recommendations 
specific Navy management control syst2m implementation 


processes based on case studies. 
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In order to review the Navy's method of implementation 
of management control syst2ams, it is necessary to have an 
understanding of management control and implementation of 
Damagemen= control systems. This discussion will provide 
=nformation, first to undarstand the general makeup of a 
meragement control system, how the parts are related, and 
sesond, to identify key steps and relationships necessar 
Be= successful imlementation. Th2= intention is for <zhis 
chapter is +o provide an overview of management cortrol 
systems. Additicnal readings ire sujygested for readers who 


tO investigate the material i1 greater datail. 
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Peeuc-= ch Of the manag2m2nt Cor =ism sltocess. fhe secons 


section of this chapter discusses imolementation and 
provides a discussion of the problems asSsociatéd with 


mimeementation, definition of implamantation, an ¢xampie of 
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mip temenrac.on models, and concludes with a discussion o 


memmetorevold conflict with the implenentation process. 
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A. MANAGEMENT CONTROL 


Mahegement ccntrol is iefined as the process by which 
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weil as tne procedures for obtaining the goals. 


Simian 2S Gane 


planning is a predictive process d2aling with the external 


influences on an organization. The surpose of 
1S tO determine policies which will 2nable the 


jemcchseve 2@bSs goals.  IJp2ratiosnal control, on 
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Weeracecnal controi is concerned with the day +9 day 


Bmemec2oms Cl gehe Otganization, with specific situat 


gegerazat2onal tasks [Ref. 2:pg. 401-915]. Both strategic 
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Cammann and Nadler (Ref. 3:pg. 65-66] have studied this 
area and raise the question as te why there should be 
management control systems. Many seganizations tend <*o 
spend large amounts of mon2y, times, and effort on control 
Syocems, oniy to find that their organizational 
effectiveness sometimes decreases. They contend ths 
decrease in effectiveness Jecurs because managers tend te 
want to modify the systems. This oscturs because most of the 
control systems used are 2ssentially pezformanc)e measurement 
systems (i.¢. budgetary, nanagement information, and 
financial accounting) and the managers attempt ro improve 
the technical aspects of the system. Cammann and Nadier 
argue that managers shouli be trained and devctée their time 
tc use cf these systems, instead of spending an inordinats 
amount of time trying to inprove the technical aspects of 
the systems. 


li enocc Ounteng Systen 
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The management control syst2n is broken int+o two 
*yoes of control systems. First, thsr2e is administrative 
G@emt=ol which deals with the plans of am Organization, and 
its procedures and records which are associated with 


Seeeicialeccansactions. Seconily, <here is accounting 





control, which places its amphasis on safeguarding assets, 
moot ne reliability of financial recoris. 

Herbert (Ref. 4:pg. 123] argaes *hat a good system 
of management control enphasizes int2rnal control. The 
Management control system should include a statement and 
Pee fOr accomplishing objectives, policies and practices 
for departments and entitias, and lastly, an effective 
system of review at all levels. 

Through the use of an accounting system, monitoring 
of performance can be accomplished and a determination made 
tOwassure that actual performance -1s in accordance with the 
Orjyanizational goais and »bjectives. The accounting systen 
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fete 


Peeveqges historical information whici is operational 
Meawure with regard to cost. The nanagement control systen 
then uses this information as a basis for estimations of 
what ccou_d and skould hapoan in the future. This 
Wimenld~=20 2S then uS€i 23 an input to strateaqic planning 
[Ref. I:pq. 10]. 


Migtesmonally, accounting d2ta ang its interprsterson 
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ar useful for evaluating nanagerial effectiveness. This 
melates saimce-1yeto theedefinition of management contscl, 
Which emphasises carrying out stratejyies "efficiently and 


effectively." 
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SwactOnship Of accounting to managenant ceontrol. Appendix 


Bepsovides a@ more indepth look at acsounting, includ 
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zscussions on both the Fajeral ani Yavy systens. Th? next 


Sections are an attempt t> Show the dynamic nature of the 
Management control system. Included are definitions of key 


steps in the process and a description of the sconnection 


between independent variables and co21trol tools. 


2. fhe Formal Management Control Systen 
Anthony and Herziing#r note that the management 


Generali process ‘takes place in an oryanization which 
Wemeceady =xists, has gcals, ani has decided on broa 


Strategies for achieving these goais." [Ref. i:pg. 14]. 
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The organization has both in informal and a formal 


Structure. 

The 2ntLOrWal Structure IS primarily comprised cf 
Migeviauiels and s@all groups, with their own informal goais 
Seemobigeet= ves [ Ref. spg. TH}. The Endividuals and smaii 
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GiToUpS may or may not bs aware of th 
fSermal structure. 
@on-cast img with the inf osam Esmeucture ts the 


formal structure which has the overall mission objectives, 3 
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structured functional hierarchy, ani a formal coamunication 
necwork. The management control system is designed for this 
formal organization. The steps in such a formal management 
control system are the foliowing: 

Programming. Within tha framework of programning 
decisions are made regarding major programs, goals and 
Srmpategics or the ofganization. The Programming step 
aajusts the broad goals ani strategi2s. 

Budgeting. Within the framework of budgeting a monetary 
plan is developed for a sp2cifzic timzframe and 


responsibility is assigned for usage of organizational 


on 


resources. The budget specifically addresses organizational 
Segecteives and 1s a reference for ths monitoring of 
mmancla: aGelvity. 

Jperating and Measurement. Within the framework of 
op2rating and measurement, resdurce ronsumption and 
Organizational outputs ars noted. This helps assure that 
#he organization does not 2xcead its normal budget. 

Perome nd arc Analyses. “Within 2his £gfgamework accounting 


15 Summarized, analyzed, and reported. 
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Amigoni [Ref. S5:py. 279-291] iiscusses designing 2ni 


implementing management control systens. The discussion 
Penge sa three atemsS. First, thers nust bs a i2fini-ion 
OpMomGratactsr=stics Jf She sS2gaarzaclion and 1ts 
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Cnvironment which actually influence the manag@Went control 
syovem. “One of the Characteristics iiscussed is stzructura 


Geomplexity. Structural cofplexity rl 
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Peapons: baiyty cenrers within the orzjanization aswell as 
enc overeli size (divisions) of the organization and 


information demands. For 2xanmple, consid 
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lone entrepreneur, who in 2 sense is the entire 
SCedarizetion. The entrepreneur makes his own decisions and 


reguires only information that he sss as relevant to ma 
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gdecision. This can be contrasted *9 an organization with 
Many individuals and sub-waits with their own goals and 


motivation which is likely to have demands for asdre and 
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@vyzirerent inftormati 
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1. WHS individual entreprsnsur 


; 


memeese:-S a Singie point of contasti or receptor. fh 


iD 


Merger Ordqanization, however, hassS@uitiple contact points OF 
Feeepeors. Diteerences i the structural complexity ariset 


mew she Organization relates to =ts znvitonment. It can be 


S2oaq thet =~he snitreprensur organizatisa has lowam structural 
Comm ex_cy <han the crganization with many individuais and 


subunits. A prime concern when implimenting manacenert 
control systems is the relationshio between the anvironment 
4nd the organization. When developing a managsnent control 
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System, the organization aust be aware of the n 
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environment. A concern for managers is the sig: 


from the environment and how => react to ¢ 


aa 


e signal. 


e, 


WEgena*' = Second point is the identification of key 
features of a maéragement control system which will be 


monitorec. For inst 
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= SoHere are eqn. 


ye features which can describe &@ managsnent cornzrol 


be 


Gzstinct 
System. One example, quickness, is the measure Of how much 
tine elapses between th2 oscurence of 2n environaental evens 
ani when a manager reacts. aA s¢econi 2xample is the cegres 


_ 


of aetai 


Of a Cemtrol system. The degree of details 

me@et ly concerned with the number »f aggregations in which 
fee amemceal data is coliectsd 2&4 slassified. Amigoni's 
Mescuss: On of features t9 De MONLZOTEG indicetas that a 
Major step in the design 2f th2 management contrsl system is 
Sen an _demti¢aication. 


Lasxly, Amigon. i1iicatec there shoudd be 4 


Fe2=Ures of Zhe Banagement control system, and cCOnTEO 


weguse) There are Wany <Omb jfations 2f ithdevenisat va@ieoles 


PRES ICEC=Gen.z2t6n (¢.¢. Size, Strucuure, snigqgmation needs) 
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Figure 2.2 





emeerconucroOl tools (e.g. financial accounting, ratio 
Seey sis, Cost accounting, and operational budget). The 
independent variables of an organization can influence both 


th 


(p 


Key features of a management control system and the 
@enecol tools. Additionally, the sontrol tools can be used 
20 influence the key features of the organization. An 
example is cost accounting, which nay impact «hs relevance 
Sea patcracular cost if direct costs are shown, and formal 
responsibility, if varianc2 analysis is done. 

imran sUSeSmrigurs 252 £9 indicat] the connection 
between independent variables and scoiatrol tocls in an 
organization fRef. 5:pg. 291}. He argues that in the 
relationship between independent variables and sontrol 
tools, there is atrade off between which tools are used and 
bememGOLresSpOnd2= hg degqres 2£ turbulence in the organzation. 
En stable environments sertain controls work weil, but 
falter as the turbulence increases. With an increase of 
Seupiemecy, COrtroi tools san be added and still functZon as 
designed. An example of interpreting Figure 2.2 is in 
Saaeening en Organization >£ low complexity (2-3. an 
entrepreneur) anda low degree of turbulence (i300 


epg2 =onmental stability}. All that nay be required to nake 


Ze 





HManagemert decisions is the use of financial statements. IF 
an organization has both high complexity and turbulence, 
Dime TOUS Control tools may be required including a nul##tude 


Preece courcing reports, models, and plans. 


Be. ISPLESENTATION 

The fcllowing section jJefines implementation, reviews 
some general problems that can occur during inplsmentation, 
describes selected implementation noiels, and concludes with 


@ review of methods to avoid conflict duri 


‘J 


g the 
SmmlLemercation process. 

ie 2 Opened at Ome peli ned 

Senuitz and Slevin [~Ref. 6:pz. 2] have several 

G@escripticns of implementation. First, in simple terms, it 
wen best described in terms Of Organizational change, in 
Beeuicwiaes, Lr tstms cf cClaanges in d2cision making by 
Manadqers:’” Schultz and Slavin creiit Randall L. Schultz 


(71975) tor noting that "since aot all changes ia decision 


rt 


maxing ars necessarily jyooi, successful implementation would 
refer not only tc changed iecision making but to improved 
decision making." They enodhasize that there must be 


erjanizational validity for some thingy to be implemented. 


Gompatsb lity with existing organizational practices anda 
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Wse= needs isi essential. They concluie their discussion by 
Saying that from a behavioral perepestive, the successful 
development and use of an implementation model or technique 
results in “a positive change in organizational 
effectiveness." (Ref. 6:pg. 4] 

Ginzberg [Ref. 7:pg. 85-87] says that inplementation 
is "a precess of organizational chanjy2," and provides "a 
Seoeiric, tangible @mbput, a product." In order for 
implementation to occur, the user nust believe that thers 
has been change and that his goals and objectives have been 


% 


met. Implementation is a process which may cover a Length: 


eo 
i 


OD) 


in 


tine period, possibly, 2-3 years fron the time the deci 
is made to proceed with system development and the actual 
date of using the new system [Ref. 1: pg. 541]. 

There are at least two views of the implementation 
process, from the management scientist and the user. The 
ménagement scientist sees iLmplaméentazion as design through 


tne time that cutput is raseivad fron 32 system, while <he 


ie) 


user does not recognize an implementation process as bein 
complete until the implamanted systen is functional 


Mesto 7:pg- 87]. Considering the roles of both parties, it 


sSsenes evident that the usar is actually involvad unti 





seen g begins pracr t> the operation of the systen. 


t-3 
O 


Summarize the process Ginzberg definzs implementation 


) 
W)) 


"beginning with the first thought sf implementing the sys*en 
and not ending until the user is satisfied that he is in 
control of the system or has abandoned the project." 
Meets /f:pq. 87] 
2. Implementation Proolen 
Why is implementation studiei? One way nanagement 
desisions can be improved is through utilization of models 
and methcds, and this requires new aii useful applica«ions 
Seemocgels and methods. Also, continiing research on 
implementation wili enhance the unierstanding of 
organizational processes, theories 2f change, and behavioral 
mig Ga=s0MnS LOr Organizational persormance. Ref. 8:pqg. 4] 
One way to study the implementation process is to 
examine what actually goes into the process. Figure 2.3 
shows a sample of what may go into the implementation 
process. Initially, ther2 is a problem which has been 


Maentaitied (the verceptiona of the pro>biem may or may not be 


(D 


SCempecc oy, along with a desire for a solution. The solution 
Meesolgnt within the Organizational yjoals and Structure. 


Sre=-sene "2 npuc" and “ageat" criteria has been specified or 





Sececaninhed,~ 2c ets tine £05 a mode] t> be built t9 solv 
@ecrect problem. fn the asxt step the solution to <he 
problem is made available to the organization. If thea 
solution is actually impl2anented, then one would expec 
se2 changes in the behavior or decision making of the 
Manager or organizational subunit [R2f. 8:pg. 5-6]. I 
context cf this example, impléement2tion refers t5 the 
Nactual use of Operations Research/Management Science 


(OR/MS) output that tinfluences! their decision proces 
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Model Activity Change in managers’ 
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Projects 
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pagure 2.3 Ingredients of IR/MS Activity. 


(Ref. 8:pq. 6] What do we now Know? By using a proces 
identifying 2 problem and solution, nanagers can learn 


micmenmdeanhizet2.On reacts. 
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Implementation nodisls are uszful +o show a 
relationship between the iynamic human and organizational 
elements. Implementation nodels 2ls> provides a means to 
test hypotheses about impl2mentation behavior. Models can 
be used to synthesize what will happen with human and 
OTjJanizétional relationships. A modsl, however, does not 
necessarily explain nor justify the entire implementation, 
Weseeblyeonly a portion of it [ Ref. 3:pgq. 9]. Figure 2.5 
Shows a collection of implementation models, depicting the 


many possible combinations of factor and variables which are 


wD 


Myeethnes=:zed as intluenci2g3 <h2 implementation process. 
Each orf the implementation models have a general structure, 
involving a dependent variable, whitn is some m2asure cf 
-molementation, and indspeident variables, which explain the 
outcome cf the imilementation process. Implementation is a 
function of some set of iniependent variables. The 


independent variables differ from moisl to model but each 


S6t Of variables attempts to captures the most significant 


ansluences of the implementation prostess. The analysis én 
Goo esr iv attempts to utilize this view of implementation 


implementation of or 


(Dp 


to show the degree of suct2ss with ta 


a change =o 2 management sontrol systen. 
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A. Schultz and Slevin (1) 


Individual variables Organizational validity 
“~—_ Probability of success 


Small group variables 
Organizational variables Technical validity ———7 (of model} 


B. Gibson (implied) 


Personality type ween Perspectives of users 
Business history and changes in it 
Social history and > ~~" Knowledge of organization—= Implementation 
social structure by model builder behavior 
Task pressures Characteristics of 
model 


C. Bean et al. 


(Eignt models presented by life-cycle phase) 


Structural variadles——_ 


pe implementation rate 
Behavioral variables 


OD. Souder et al. 


ra Organizational factors — 
et Willingness to adopt 


> 


Model characteristics 
Personal decision variables 


E. Schultz and Slevin (if) 


General attitudes 








Worth Intended use Actual use 


Specific attitudes 


Performance Situational factors 
interpersonal 

Changes 

Goals 

Support/resistance 

Client/researcher 

Urgency 


oo} es > 


F. Manley 


Product technical advantages 

Top Management support 

Product urgency 

Manager's behavior 

Researcher's behavior Client resistance ——————— Probability of success 
Hostility to OR/MS 

Resistance to change 

Produce complexity 

Peer group behavior 

Past performance 


fener. 6Gipg. 12-13) 
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Figure 2.4 Models of the Impl2mentation Process. 
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The implementation process can be greatly hampered 
by the attitude cf affected personnel, leading to an 
unwiliingness to cooperat2 and a refusal to Dabber cipe-c =n 
design and operation of a system. Ein-Dor and Segev 
(Ref. 9:pg. 153] discuss two major causes of conflict 
Peeween USe€rs and implenentors, "charge resistance" and 
MPpIwWer Telocation." In tha first case, they use the exampl;a 
ea nOW an dmposed system, gsaith all of its uncertainties, 
could frighten people and caus2 resistance to change. In 
the second case, they suga2st there could be affects cn 
Managers with the impact they have within an organization, 
and additionally, on th astual users of the systems. 

Ein-Der and Segev argue that resistance which 
besomes apparent during tn2 implementation process stems 


meom Uncertainty and a fear of the ulkKnown. Minimizazcion of 


al 


h2 probiems can be achieved *hrough better comnunications, 


(D 


Mmieichnmeciid aqliloweemployess to know their role within th 


th 


ie) 


£ 


(D 


Semen 2ation, and ins<ill a greate sling o 
mie copee one, The following points, while <hey may rot 


Meccan cee Siecesstul implementation, are critical to <=he 


process [Ref. 9: pg. 158-159]. They are ensuring better 
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G. Lucas 





Quality of model ee ee 
Decision style — Individual use 
Situational and 


personal variables 


H. Sorensen and Zand 


OR/MS projects 


Organizational 
and Change process a 


individual —————_ = (unfreezing, changing, implementation 
factors refreezing) 
(implied) limplied) 


Mitroff (implied) 





Self-understanding Mutual understanding ————~ Successful implementation 


J. Vertinsky, Barth, and Mitchell (broad categories of a complex model) 


Personal factors 

Group factors Specified 
Organizational factors relationships 
(Environmental factors) 


t Performance Payoffs 





Use/implementation——> 










K. Huysmans 





Environment ——} OR Science 
|™ _e-7 Organization. _ 
Manager ~ OR Capability 
4 i 
—  -/ 
' Problem i 
‘ ‘ } 
1 
Le SE le OR Model= —... = 2. J 
(implied) 
OR Success 
L. Reisman and de Kiuyver (implied) 
Client—sponsor relationship 
Organizational setting Likelihood of 
Task force organization successful 
Implementation plannina implementation 
Communication of methodology fassessed a 
and results Systems factors === priori and 
Technical data collection revised and 
factors updated) 


Validation ‘‘efficacy”’ 
Evaluation procedures 
Managertal involvement 


6:pg. 12-13] 
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Figure 2.4 Conti2ued. 
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communication, organizational committment to the systen, 
formal controls and evaluation procelures are establishei, 
better understanding of organizational goals, better role 
definition between users and implementors, emphasis on 
cooperation between interested partizs, and improved 


feedback on performance. 


ce SUMMARY 
This chapter has iook2i at both the management contro 
Mmeecess, CONELICt within the organization, and a description 


Bu e 
2 eae 


of implementation. An important aspect of the 


(D 


process are the behavioral considerations, and what must be 


2t two 


er 


@men=O errtect Ccrange. Ths next chapter Look 


7) 


ies 


(D 


oretical change models. One mod2l will be used as a 
meshod fcr analyzing the success of the implementation or a 
change to @ management ccoatrol systen within a Navy 
Severonment. The other moijel's function is to help explain 


the modé¢is used in the analysis. 
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III. MIDELS OF CHANGE 


flanagement scientists are constaitly attempting to bring 
abou change in an organization by applying models and 
techniques to the problems of the organizations. During a 
project, an influence relationship dzvelops between the 


mMenagemernt scientist and the organization. The ultimate ain 


c+ 


memco Cceusc change in the 9rganization. Unfortunately, in 
many cases <he mcdels are not implamented and little or no 
eaemgceceCCursS in the orjanization. "Ref. 10:pg. 217] 

ioe to ad Natutal terdency on ths part of organizations 
to resist change. Individuals within organizations becoms 
adjusted =o stable conditions and over a period of tine 
perrcrmance of many tasks becone routine and habitual. 
Meeevidiels learn now td satisfy their needs within this 
stable environment. Chanjg2 upsets this stability and is 
mea ter? nd., i= intreducss uncertainty in organizations and 
requires adjustment on th2 part of the organization members. 
This resistance +o change is sometimes benefici2l because it 
Biomemecs Stability to an Sr ganizatioa. When change is 
netessary, this resistance must be svercome. ;ref. 10:pq. 


217 
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Reece and ScGmet WOLtOn (Ref. Iiepgee 190=192)] argue that 
mOoSt management scientists are indifferent to the main 


@ermectn Cr the decision maker which is "the use of the nodel 


rather than the model itself. While the management 
scientists are competing with peers trying to come up wit! 
tne best model, managers just want something that works. 
ioe mproressional journals are full of "elegant" nodels but, 


again, managers want "results." Keen and Scott Morton statis 


that 


Meeew lie managers have ao clear ijisa on how to 
Piplement LnREOrmation systems, two things are clear: 


ieee mplLementation is their £irsc concern. 
ay The manager's reality is the one_in which 
implementation takes place; the technology to be used 
OMEreXto and NOt Lmpessd om 122." 


must be adapted to that cs 
baer. At: pg. 192] 


Tmplemerntation has thus fac bean described as a changs 
process. In order to eff2st change, a systematic approach, 
using vaiid models is essential. Of the many nodels 
available +c management scientists, two models, the 
Wewar-Schein and Koib<-Frohman nodels of change, have been 
proven successful and are discussed in this chapter. 

While the two models have similarities, with regard <o 
Piemdicce@misor: On CL individual steps, and what the Steps 


fesemplesch, the Kolb=-Frohnan can be 1s€fui in helping <o 
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more fuliy understand the Lewin-Schain model. The 
Lewin-Sckein model is concarned with influencing «he 
individuals of the organization, thereby causing change. 
The Kolb-Frohman model, while describing the change process 
in the organization, is more a model of consultation which 


faciiltates the understaniing of how to effectively 


mrameuence the individual ia thse organization. 


Ase LEWIN-SCHEIN 


| 
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Fagure 3.4 Lewin-Schein Model of Change. 


Whemm@eest model, the Lawzn-Sch2ia model of change, was 
@eveiopved in 1952 by K. Lewin and expanded in 1961 by &.H. 
Schein. Figure 3.1 depicts the three phases of the model: 
Unfreezing, Moving, and Refreezing. 

The model steps are described as follows: 

Pemncs An alceration on the forces acting on <=ke 


individual such that his stable equilibrium is disz<urbeda 


a2 





sureicien*tly to motivate him and mak= him ready to change. 
Mae can be accomplished =ither by iacreasing the pressure 


Seemenange or by reducing 


ul 
U 


me of the threats or resistances 
to change. 

Oving. The presentation of a direction of change ané “he 
actuai process of learning new attitudes. 

Refreezing. The integration of the changed artitudes into 
Piemeest Of the personality and/or into ongoing significant 
emotionai railaticnships. {| Ref. 11:p 199] 

During the unfreezing stage the 2xternal influences are 
meee "£OpD Taragement suport," "a £slt need by a client," 


ani "an immediate visible problem t5 work on." At this 


Boome, there is a disconfirmation of 2xlsting, stable 
behavicr patterns; an atmosphere where one can safely try 
Something new. fRef. 13:pz. 58, 11:99. 88] 

A key behavioral problem can hinier the unftreezing step, 
epe "res stance to change." This problem can be seen in an 


id= "S 91Ot Perscci ved). .2n 


ey) 


environment where the neei for ch 
environment wheres everything is operating smoothly. It :s 


Zo. he 


m 


Normal fer «this reasistance to occur where ther 


for the 


ey) 
i} 
(D 


pieeiciac, reason to chang? znd is a cottical ph 


2 mplementors. 





Omices ne Unerecezing beyins, 2 shange must ossur, wah: ch 
leads to the Moving stage. How much shange, howaver depends 
on how much of the external influences are felt by «he 
affected group. Moving requires the presentation of 
information necessary for shange and the learning of new 
Peeeeudes and behaviors.  °= Ref. 13:pj. 58, 11:pg. 88] This 


Beoecess 15 ditficult because of a patt 


() 


rn of relationships 
Megeemeer locking Expectatlons in the organization that tend 
@emidani-a2n the status gud. [Ref. 1):pg. 220} 

During the refreezing stage tha 2znvironment is again 
meee Zeca, OF Put GNnto squidibcium. The final equilibriun 
must be perceived as having a permanint place within the 
Smpenszation. This is possibly the 1293t important stage 


Since the change is stablized and thera is reinforcement of 


mew behavioral patterns. f{ Ref. 7:pg. 88.] Since 


(D 


implementation is an iterative process, change shoulc not 


(f) 


necessarily be stopped (petmanentily) at this point. 
Ret wi 3spq. 59 | 

Simzoecrerp pret. 133:pg. 29=60, 7:py. 88, TIspg. 201] notes 
tha results of a study published by D.E. Zand and L.&. 


| = rm 
SH ce Their 


(p 


Sorensen in 1975 of 250 management stisnce proj 


BOeieisis 2uercsated that when the Lawim-Schein model was 


ey 





activeiy used, there was evidence of greater project success 
Compared to & lack of the use of the model which related <«o 
Bome project failures. The Lewin-Scie2in theory of change 
Bee-aets tO "fit the reality™ of implementation. [{ Ref. 7:pq. 
96] Based upon his analysis and the Zand and Scrensen 
results, Ginzberg postulat2s that on2 factor which may 
attribute to the failure of systems is that the consultant 
leaves before the system is actually successfully 
Cp2rational. This causes the Refrsezing (the ITsrmination 
step or «he following Kolb-Frohman model) to be left 
Wmeeeonpatshed { Ref. i1¢pg. 94]. 

Ginzberg discusses two additional points made by Zand 
and Sorensen. Poor perfornance at 328 stage of the model 


[eamecO poor overfictmance at a later stage, and there was a 


ct 


}~# 


= aS 


LVLCY At = hie 


ci 
SQ 

i) 

ith 


strong association with the qua 
Refreezing stage and the overall project success 


imaet. Waepg. 59]. 


Be. KOLB-FROHMAN 
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This model focuses 29n issues whith are relat 
mmletredse 4 Of the effectiveness of thes change process. One 
concern is the relationship between client and consultant. 


[ whom in the cliant organization doses the consultant 


Sle) 





PoeeeeeunO iNGivences whom? How soem will the client and 
Miemecnsultant be with @ach other? w®Wh2t solutions ar2 
considered? These questioas can be sonsidered within the 


framework of a dynamic, seven-stage 291¢1 cf the planned 


@memge process. At the endl of this 


U! 
(D 
Q 


zion the seven stages 


will be compared to the three stages of the Lewin-Sch2in 
Momel. Figure 3.2 provides 2 descriation of the charge 
process. Definitions of the model steps are as follows: 
Meoweaorg. This iS the natching of the capabil-ties Cenc 
@ememital= Wich «he need of the orjgaaraization. 
Ewenye sone problem Situation is iiantified; plausible 


Some tors to the problem are Silentified;: criteria 


th 


ene 
peeeeiat2=on is established; allocation of responsibilities 
and rescurces is made. 


Peagnosis. Definition 2 client's perceived problem and 


OF 


goals for correcting *h2 problem ars focused on, as weil as 
resources. 


Pianning. Operational »bjectives ace defined; examination 


Givens to seach objectives are discissed; an action pien is 
dev cloped. 
Wet one. The "fest" altecnacive solution So problem is 


wom coma > tone Plan wis made. 
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Evaluation. Evaluation is made of measurement variables 


ct 
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fr» 
iD 
ct 
(D 
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9 


iné if cbjectives are being met. 

Termination. The user takes over the system completely 
fee COLLECt Output #5 obtained ani training of user's is 
eemoiets. [Ref. F1spg. 291-205, 7:pzy. 88, 12:pz3. 54-61] 
Bese seeges are by ro means Clear-cit in practice. Phey 
Mey occur sequentially or simultan2susly. However, 

Sreeculaczon Of each Stags provides a convensent way for the 
consultant to conceptualize ani cecojynize the stages in his 
practice. [Ref. 12:pq. 52] 

in Figure 3.2, the arrows connecting the stages 
zllustrate the general ievelopmental nature of the model. 


Miemrsis. ceedback Locp, from planning to entry, defines th 


(Dv 


nesd for continuing renegotiation with the eae in «he 
mimemos diagnosis and planning activities. The second 
ioop,  f-om evaluation to planning, defines the need tor 
uSing the evaluations of ths previous actions <9 modi; 
Mienang activities. [Ref. 12:pg. 54] 


Mice Mois] (Ghitical Step in this process is th 


(p 
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He | 
ct 
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(Sccuting determines whether a clisnt/consultant 
EFelationship is feasible). This step involves "ensuring 


emt omecy for action." Some key points im the process 
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Parcuce 3. 2 Kolb-Frohman Model of Change. 
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entry step is also critical because this is the point where 


"saccess" should be dGefinsi. Hence, evaluation can b> made 


4) 


based on whether earlier, firmly st2:2d goals are béing met, 
yermonryesin design, but as the projest is completed 


fereteeitspg. 204), Ginzberg (Ref. 13:pg. 59-60] did a scudy 


Peo set onwly charty projects in sEde= 40 <2st "fis ene 
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Kolb-Frehman model. One rasult of his study paralleled <he 
findings of Zand and Sorensen in 1975, with their research 
of 250 management science projects. Successful projects 
more closeiy conformed to the change models, than did 
unsuccessful projects. Th2 stage most strongly 2ssociated 
With Overall success was R2freszing. A second result was 
there were differences in how projacts fit the 
implemertation process. The Unfreszing stage (soncerned 
with behavioral and organizational aspects) had the greatest 
affect on organizationally complex problems. 

A comparison of the two models ani some general comments 
Meme conclude this section. Ginzberg *Ref. 7:pg. 88] 
Beovides G8 Fagutre 3.8) 2 comparison 3s£ the twosemodels. The 
Beeoemeemaeee Stages of the “olb=-Frohmin model, Scouting, 
Perey, and Diagnesis are soncerned with prepariag tne client 


eoeeenange, =he Unireezing stage in the Lewin-Schein nodel. 


Ae) 


janning, Action, and som2 aspects of Evaluation parallel 
the Lewin-Schein Moving stage, the change itseli, defining 
Mece2sely what i+ will be and then pitting it into action. 
The final phases, Evaluation and Ternination, relate to the 
Rerreezing process, the institutionalizing of the change 


clisn* system, and integrating the new model or 
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mene nh ch 
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Weeeeiweenmee che User's established patterns of behavior. 
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Kolb/Frohman Activities Underlving 
stage Lewin,;Sehein 
Stare 
Scouting Client and consultant assess each other's needs and Untreezing 
| abilities; entry point is chosen 
Entry Initial statement of problem, zoals, and objectives: Untreezing 
develop mutual comniutment and trust; establish 
“felt need” tor change 
Diagnosis Data gathering to define client's telt problem and voals: Unfreezing 
| | assessment of avatlable resources (client's and con- 
| sultant’s) 


L Planning Detining specitic operational objectives; examination Moving 


| of alternative routes to those objectives and their m- 
| pact on the orgumization: developing action plan 


Action Putting “best” alternative solution into practices modi- = Moving 
| tying action plan if unanticipated consequences ovcur 

Evaluation Assessing how well objectives were met; deciding to Moving and 
evolve or terminate retree zing 


a a ee cee ee ae SS ce RE: eee amyl eg) ry 


Termination Contirming new behavior patterns: completing transter — Refreeziis 
ot system “ownership” and responsibility to the «tent 
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Figure 3.3 Comparison of Two Sodels of Change. 


C. SUMMARY 


This chapter has looked at two models of change, and 


-scussed the various steps of 232ch asiel, as well as 
Pegeilaghted the steps which are the ndst critical in the 
implementation process. Ine of the asdels, the 


Lewin-Schein, will be usei +o assist in a determination 3s 
+c whether the Navy dces have sound implementation 
Bpeee@eauses 2n the Case studies of Chapter V. fhe nex 


chapter discussess the history of several management control 
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Systems in use at the Naval Postgraduate School, as 


Beckaround for the case studies. 
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IV. HISTORY OF SELECTED NAVY MANAGEMENT CONTROL SYSTEMS 


This chapter discusses the packground of +hree changes 
which have been implement2i within ths Department of the 
Navy, affecting financial dperations at the field level. 
The case studies of Chapt2c V examin2 the three changes 4s 
they affect the Comptroll2r Department, Naval Postgraduats 
School, Monterey, CA. Ths first change is the manner by 
which financial information is enter2i into the Navy 
accounting system. It involves a shift to the use of 
interactive computer terminals. The second involves the 
categorization of costs as either expanse or investment 
fee neo he comzext of Navy's appropriations. Ths final 
Change concerns the promulgation of rtavised standard Navy 


financialz documents. 


A. BACKGROUND OF INTEGRATED DISBURSING AND ACCOUNTING 
FINANCIAL SANAGEMENT SYSTEM (IDAFMS) 
For quite some time (about 40 years) the Navy has 
operated its financial systems on two simultanesus avenues-- 


obligaticn control and reporting and jisbursmencts for 


billing and expenditure reporting. These systems have 





eemecd £C Provide conflicting inom on as they reported 
ditferent expenditure valies for the same periods and 
fiemavet=y. This differencs, called uniistributei 
disbursements, has been a sourse of concern to Navy 
financiai managers. As part cf the Secretary of the Navy's 
Financial Management Improvement Plan (FMIP), the Navy 
initiated a program to improve the timeliness aad accuracy 
Seetamancial information »btainable through the accoun'ting 
and disbursing system. Du2 +o the processing nethods, th2 
requirement for hard copy documentation and reliance of thse 
postal system for data transmission, the pre-IDA financial 
system was inadequate in oroviding timely and accurate 
Begeun--ng 2nfotmation. In adiition, the need for 
memerandum records, duplicate files and multiple 
Meeencil=atsons resulted in thes poor utllizatioa of 
acsounting resources. Ths Integration of Accounting ana 
Disbursizg (IDA) was designed to reduce/eliminate 
uniisbursments and improv) the accuracy and timeliness of 
finarciail information, while reducinjy the costs associated 
with the process. [Ref. 1%:pg. 26] AS the name implies, IDA 
Eeeconmpine the functions of disbursing and accounting ico 


a tentraliized unit which will be mors responsive to the 





requirements of management. IDA doses not change the basic 
features of the system, only the mathod of reporting and 
processing of financial data and the roles of the parties 
involved. The changes to reperting and processing are to be 
accompiished threugh the use of autonated data processing, 
advanced telecommunication techniques and a cantralized, 
integrated database. [Ref. W4:spg. 25-27] 

new basic objective of transaction processing under IDA 


commer lshcegrate the eccounting and disbursing functions into 


}+- 


a single transaction database by using modern ADP and 
P—eeeommUnicatlons technology. T9 ascomplish this, a singles 


Sermon dacclment+S Will serve as th 


(D 


Gctitcral accoun cand 
record. Successive entries, such as obligation or receipt 


data, are limited +o oniy chose elements requir2d to update 


Dp 


or expand the previously established records. (—Ref. 15:pg. 
41] 

Bieseomer activities of the Authorization Accounting 
Wepesvaty (AAA) (td be renaned as a Financial Inrormation 
Processing Center (FIPC) under IDA) will be provided with 
Fenote terminal devices t> pernit entry, inquiry and 


retrieval of infcrmation in «he database. The remote 


woamermai= will eliminate the nsed t5 perpetuate or 
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meoemerate hard copy transactions ari thus eliminate or 
reduce other duplicate files being maintained for accountin 
@nad ad2srPursing purposes. A Single set of document files 
will become the sole support for all financial transactions. 
(Ref. 5:pg. 41] 

Integration of the databases is ts be achieved through 
the development of a new Navy Financial Information 
Processing System (FIPS). The FIPS will consist of a 
Central Accounting and Finance Offic= (CAFO), 15 Financial 
information Processing Canters (FIPC) and 3 Financial 
Processing Centers (FPC). Utilizing the teleconmunica*ions 
network and automated data processing techniques, the FIPS 
computer system will enable the on-line activities to have 
and exchange information. One factor considered in the 
Besgram des.gn 1S that fiaancial data in the system shouid 
be availiable within 24 hours. [Ref. 14:pgq. 27] 

oer eene Girect control of the Navy Accounting ane 
Finance Center (NAFC), th2 CAF) will be responsibie for the 
meeteaunting discipline and control of the FIPCs. The CAFO 
will be organized 2s the santrai data base, maintaining the 
summary accounts used *5 srovide the ceguired inrtormation of 


higher authorities. [Ref. 14:pg. 27] 





The case study of Chapter V examines the implementaticn 
Gmeactnvi-ty input via on-line interactive ADP equipment with 
the financial data base as it occur2i at the Naval 


Beerg@ecuate School (Comptroller Department). 


Be. BACKGROUND OF THE CHANGE OF TO THE EXPENSE AND 

INVESTMENT CRITERION 

PMEeemeT VDSS Of costs 2fre identified in the Five Year 
Defense Progran. They are: expenses; investment costs; and 
nese and development costs. Th2 change in guidance on 
dollar iimitations for @xpeanse and iavestment of Navy 
appropriations is described in this section. 

The Navy requested (by a latter dated 30 Marc 1976) and 
weS granted from the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
(OSD) approval to | GRAARE <he g~hrashoid for investment of 
items of $1000 to items of 43000 and greater. Consequentl 
the threshold (maximum) foc expense items has been increased 
Exom $999.99 to $2999.99. Generaliy speaking 2xpenses are 
considered to be the costs of items 2r services which are 
consumed in operating and naintaining the Department of the 
Navy. Expenses are finanted by two basic appropriations, 
the Operation and Maintanaice (O&M) and Military Personnel 


(MP) appropriations. Investments, 9n the other hand 
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represent the prcecurement of assets such as equipment. 
Investments are financed via the Procurement or Military 
Genstcowetion appropriations. 

AS discussed above, th: cost of equipment (unless 


specifically excluded) whith at ths tin 


ct 
t- 


Lone a2 


wp 
() 


Ot VOb Page 
less than $3000, are consijered to b= expenses. As exerpted 
Epom the NAVCOMPT Manual, Vol. VII, =xpenses include: 

Me tebpor of civilian ani military personnel, including 
Gemeractzual labors 

2) rental payments on i2ases for zquipment 204 
Eee Litles; 

Sueeececa, Clothing ani 2)L items; 

4) expendable supplies and naterials; 


Qnated for stock funi management in the 


t-- 


>) stems 4 


(0 


Ss 
centrai supply syste; 
5) maintenance, repair, overhaul, and rework of 
Mec mers lgems, including real proosrtzy facilities; 
7) asseMblies, spares and repair parts which af&¢e not 


designated for centralizei management Dy an inventory 
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9) ali other equipment items not in the preceedin 


‘Q 


categories which have a unit value oF iess than $3000 ard 
which are not designed for centraliz2d individual iten 
Damegemer= by an inventory control point in the central 
supply system. 

Investments are defin2i as costs of capitéel assets of 
the Department of Defense such as the real property and 


equipment that provide new or additional military 


-t 
t- 


Seeeoil ities OF Maintaia 2kisting casabili+ies. The 
fcllowing criteria, exerpt2d from the NAVCOMPT Yanual Vel. 
famieeewett be used to deterMane thos= toasts to be classified 
as investments: 


eens 1sems of equipment, including assemblies, spares 


and repair parts, which are subject t> centralized 


individual item management ard asset control by an inventory 
mamager Of an inventecry control peint in the céntras: supply 


system. 
2) Other items of equipnent, except those listed under 
expense, having a unit value of $3279) 32 nore. 
MMmemGcrctauct 2on, incltiing the cost of land and tagh=s 


+hereirn (other than leasehold). 
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4) fhe cost of labor, «its, assemblies, equipment and 
material for ship construction or conversion. 

9) Any cost designated as expense under the Investmert 
categories, when included in the production or construction 
of an investment item, except military personnel. 

The following information was provided from Mr. Merit, 
of the Office of the Naval Comptroller (Code NCOB-S/OP 925). 
During +ke decade of the 1970's, inflation caused «the 
procurement of numerous items to sliy from expense to 
investment categorization and financing because of the rigid 
$1900 threshhold. Numerous audit exceptions with regard to 
violations of Revised Statutes 3678 and 3679 have been 
reported as a consequence of non-adh2rence to the existing 
expense/investment criteria. Typically, the audit service 
momma that a tield activity would obligate O&M funds for a 
particuler item, because they aiways had. With the cost of 


goods and services increasing, the $1000 expense threshold 


t- 


was exceeded, thereby causing the violations. Additionally, 
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() 


oia’ | 


ry 


the dulling of the buying gower of the $1000 thres 
to micromanagement of axpenditures outside of the field 
Beciviey.s Further, the procurement appropriationse@#ers 


Peme- na overloaded with requests for individual procurement 
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items. Buying with O&M resources (with its low level 
approval authority) is sinpler. 

As a result of the many problems with the unchanged 
threshold (since 1967), some Major Claimants coatacted the 
Office of the Navy Comptroller (NAVCOIMPT). NAVCOOMPLT queried 


tha Major Claimants soliciting data on the impact that +he 


Cur. 


1) 


nt threshold was having on thairc operations, 
ascertaining the Major Claimant position was in favor of 
“hea increase to a higher lavel. The results of the 
qu2stions were anaiyzed, and a request made to ISD for 
approval to increase the threshold from $1000 <=> $3000. 


The request to OSD was approved and adjustmsnis w 


(D 
i 


€ 
feet itrom procurement t9 2xpense appropriations in 2 Program 
Eem@e@er Decision (BD) by ISD. A chang= was mad2 to Voluns 
VII of the NAVCOMPT Manual and an instruction was 
peematge-ed £0 tieid activities which carried the new 
guidance. 

The case in Chapter V 2xamines the implementaticn of ~h2 
new expense/investment criterion at the local (field 


activity) level. 
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C. BACKGROUND ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF SELECTED 

STANDARDIZED AND CONSIJLIDAITED FINANCIAL DOCUMENTS 

In tnis section the implementation of new consolidated 
financiai documents within the Departnent of the Navy is 
examined. The change involved thea promulgation vf three new 
NAVCOMPT forms and the cancellation of seven existing forms 
Boaeh Were superceded due to the consolidation process. The 
three new forms are: fhe Jrder for Work and Sarvices 
GCreiCOMPT Form 2275); The Request for Contractual 
Peoecurement (RCP) (NAVCOMPL Form 2275); and The Voucher for 
Disbursement and/or Collestion (NAVIDJNPT Form 2277). The 
forms which have been r2volaced/superteded are: NAVCOMPT Forn 
fee (WOoLK Request); NAVOOMPT Form 252 (Navy Bill); NAVCOMPT 
Meets 2036 (Request for Tontractual Prossurement; NAVCOMPT 
Form 2044 (Funded Reimburs2bDle Work Estimate); NAVCOMPT Frorn 
Miemmesogece Order); NAVSJP Form 1153 (Contracce Request) ; 


and NAVMC Form 349 (Marines Corps Prorturement Reqguest). In 


tf 


cedei OF 


v}) 


edditior to the forms which have be32323 supe 
Bemeewloec, the Navy has raguirements lsvied by external 
Baemicses to use the following forms: DD Form 448 (Wiletary 


Interdepartmental Purchase Request (MIRP)); DD Form G48-2 


(feeepeence of MIPR); DD Fotm 1731 (Sash Collection 
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Voucher); Standard Form 1934 (Publis Voucher for Purchases 
ani Services Other than Parsonal); Standard Forn 1080 
(Voucher for transfers Between Appropriations and/or Funds); 
Seandei:d Form 1056 (Schedule of Voucher Deductions); and 
eeoand Form 1097 (Voucher to Effect ITorrection of Errors). 
The Department of the Navy has requested that an 18-month 
exception to the present nandatory us2 of these forms be 
@eemced =n Order that the 1ew forms be tested as 
substitutes. 

The process of implemantation of the new financial 
documents has transpired over five years. The change was 
eemresulc CL a Seneficial Suggestion by a Department of the 
Navy empioyee. A committee of Navy o2rsonnel reviewed the 
Siege staen tor standardization and consolidation of 
financial documents, and 2 proposal was sent +9 211i Major 
Cliaimants from the Secrst2ry of the Vavy level. The 
concensus of opinion from the Wajor Tlaimants was that the 
forms had merit and should be adoptei Navy-wide. The 
committee made the suggest2d changes and sent th2 provosed 


Beams OUS again to the Major Ciaimants. A comprehensive 


rh 


discussion of the intenied change was provided with each o 
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W and 2dvic: 
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the forms, and a request for final civi 
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Moet ences With content or format that would prohibi* 
their implementation in Fiscal Yaar 1992. 

The new forms were designed and tested, the supply 
system stocked with the naw forms, and an implementation 
date for general adoption was 2stablished (1 OCI 1981). 
Currently, with one year »f us3, there are no requests to 


revert back to the superc2zied or cancelled forms. 


D. SUMMARY 
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In this chapter, three changes within the Department o 


the Navy have been described. In th 
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t Coapesr wmhgec 
case studies on how the changes were implemented at the 
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Naval Postgraduate School are present 





V. CASE STUDIES OF SELECTED NAVY MANAGEMENT CONTROL SYSTEMS 


This chapter examines the implementation process through 
the use of three case stuijiies. The following mathod was 


used to cbtain the information presarted in this chapter to 


valicats che Navy's implensniation procedures. First, 2 
questionaire was formulatai (Appeniix B). The questions 


were designed to establish whether or not key points of the 
Lewin-Schein model is aidrsssed in an implementation 
process. Two interviews were sonduct!ed, one with the two 
senior military personnel, and the other with the sénior 


jan, in the Comptroller Department at the Naval 
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ent 
Postaqraduate School. The interviews were conducted 


Mmeeemerden~iy, firs: the military personnel, ani tnen che 


fer 


Sgelaan, No reference was maadé¢, iucing the interview ct 
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ehewecvilian, to the responses of military personnel. 
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Durirg the interviews, the same questiscns were askea, 


Qu 
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Same order, on the same three changes which are discusse 


Chapter IV. 


The material in the falliowiny settions is the author's 
summary of she responses to the questions asked during the 
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interviews. In cases wher2 ccncurceaice is notsi with the 
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Civilian's response to the questions, it is done fer 
purposes of conciseness of presentation. As stated above, 
Pileeec2V-i2an had not bean informed of the response «he 
Military had to the questions asked. 

The questions were ask2d to. est2blish whether the £2214 
Meeevicy Wes awere of chanyes to axisting proceiures. There 
MeSenOt an attempt to establish specifically who 
communacated with the activity, but simply whether or not 
there Was communication prior, during, or after the 
i aplementation of a change. 

Mee last three séctions or this shapter discuss the 
mmeee Specific changes while the last section is 4n analysis 


of the two models presenti in Chapter III. 


A. IMPLEMENTATION OF INTERACTIVE COMPUTER TERMINALS 


has section, th= implementation of interactive 


ch 


in 
computer terminals for inout, updats, and maintenance of 
financial records is examined. The implementation date for 
IDA was 19 July 1982 at tas Naval Postgraduate School. 
Pemet ~cC taes date, ali input of dati was through the Navad 
Geeoly Genter (NSC) Oakland. The process was accomplished 
ioe bawerhened> using a contracted keypunch service with 


> toa 


Mema@mcop-cs Of creports following via the postal service. 
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1. Comments by Senior 


fil“ 


As observed by the two senior military in the Navai 
Postgraduate School Comptroller Department, there was a need 
for an improvement to the geographically removed batch input 
of financial data. There was 2 ne2ad for local sontrol cf 
The operations for various reasons. Reasons corsidered 
important included the need for checking the accuracy of 
input; timeliness of operations; and a vested interested in 
ere eNeare accounting operation. 

The transition from manual bookkeeping procedures to 
real time ADP assisted sperations was planned over several 
years. The local activity was mad2 aware of the impending 
Changes, ani was able t> prepare for the change 5-8 months 
in advance of the actual implementation date. The change 
was welcomed and suppcortei by the military; and by the 
civilian personnel in the Tomptrolle: Department who were 
more flexibie, adapteble, and receptive to charge. 

The senior militacy knew why the change was 
Gcatlsang,sout the t=aining program f56 the impending change 
Meemeaereectencies, The perception OF the militacy was chat 
mis tranneng Was SUperficial and 2asufticient. The trainers 


needed tc be better train2ei (i.¢. be able to answer a 
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reater number of questions on t 
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2 more flexible and adaptablsa 
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of the training. Some sujyjgested 


adaptable personnei having troub 


class size, unfamiliar environne 


Monterey), and too much material 
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They also stated that ther2 has 


post-impliementation review to establish 
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change to the interactive computer noise 


outside sources. They hav2 cond 
of the implementation locally. 
some additional training iscally 


Becai activity. 
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interactive computer terminals was inpending approximentl 
five years prior to the planned implementation date. Asa 
result c= a variety of jlelays, the aztual date was July 
Moe. fhe Teaction of subordinate civilian personnel was 
generally favorable, but there was grumbling because of «he 
change from an establishei system which they ware 
confortable with. Ther was a need for extensive training. 
There was concurrence that the training could be improved, 
specifically by having the training ione locally. The only 
ar2a where there was a sijyaificant difference in response 
was ae regard to post-implementatiosn review and feedback. 


Miemeseon=cr C_V~ lian indicates somea22 did come ts «he 


tw 


Gemperoitser Department from NSD Oaklani for a half-day 
review session; and ther? is the ability for the computer 
@eerators +O call NSC 3akland as required when problems do 
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Be CHANGE IN BXPENSE AND LNVESTMENT CRITERIA 
In this section, the change in the expense and 


investment criteria as it arfects the Naval Postgraduate 
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School is examined. The 2ffective date of the pertinent 
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maerelcaron, SsEC NAVINST 7040.65, 1s 2 Jan 1980. This is 


Suemereeoronal gation of the changs €5 naval accivities. 
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There was a correspording shange to the NAVCOMPI Manual, 
Volume VII. 
1. Comments by Senior Military 

As observed by th2 local comptroller, there was a 
need for a change in th2 threshold f5sr expense ard 
investment costs. The princial r2ason was the rising costs 
of items normally obtained using O5M funds. The fieid 
activity became aware of the chang2 upon promulgation of tne 
pertinent instruction, near or after the proposed change 
Gere. The Ghange was affected by promulgation of an 
instruction and achange t9 the NAVCIMPT Manual. 

The transition to the higher dollar thrashoid was 
not observed t> be met by cesistance by the local activity, 
and in fact, was a welcom? change. [fhe personnel who worked 
with the associated papsrawork were iadifferent t5 the 


change; it did not requir2 any additional resources. 


ae 


here was not much backgrouni vorovided t9 the 
QaGtivicty with regard to tne change, oxnly that cne was 
coming. No special training was required, only emphasis 
ties a@ Crange had occured. 


The senior military felt the shange is permanent. 


J 
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There had not been a post-change view to evaluate wnether 
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Cw. IMPLEAENTATION OF CERTAIN STANDARDIZED AND CINSOLIDATED 


FINANCIAL DOCUMENTS 
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standardized documents is 2xamined. Three new Forms were 
Peomieage ced, NAYCO4ST Forgas 2275, 2275, and 2277 29 r2o0lase 


; Diee oe beste yo Gana. 5. 


Seven Supercedid or cancelled fora 
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the instruction promulgatiig the naw forms was 13 July 1981. 
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The perception of the senioc military in the 
Comptroller Department was that ther>2 was a problem that 
need correcting, primarily through th implementation of the 
new Form 2277 (The Vouchec for Disbursement and/or 


Collecticn). There was no mention of cither of the other 


ES e 
‘ae 


Eemm= wo.ch became effective at «he saa 


(D 


me. They also 


}? 
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noted that the change really made no difference to them; the 
Timary users are the disbursing personnel. 

The reaction c£ the subordinate civilian personnel 
was that of indifference; they had t> use some kind of fora 
memao thetr work. The 2crounting data remained the same, 


although the forms were muitipurposs. 


There was no requiremen*+ for any additional 
resources (excep*= perhaps the stocking cf the aaw forms) and 
no specific training was cequired sthear than the use of 
visual aides with regard to the format of the naw forms. 


There was no post\eimplenentation review nor feedback 


E@iewGi cea from the iocal is tivacy. 
2. Comments by Senior Civilian 


As a contrast t> the comments by «he senior 


Memes y eG ne PeTCeption 3f the Senids civilian in the 
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Comptroller Department was that ther2 was neither a problen 
which needed resolution nor a reason for a change. She 
andicates that as a result of the change to the new forms, 
there was confusion on th2 use of th2 form by the 
subordinate personnel. Sa2 contends that «here was not an 
ad2quate explanation as +> how to us? and interpret the new 
forms. The one item which caused notable confusion was with 
the requirement +o transf2r coie numbers from the back to 
Sime cont Of the iorm. She further sontended that the 
training aides provided t> assist in the changedver were 
Suiel of errors. 

Gime SEPMOr Civilizaweoncusrel wath the senaor 
Military comments that tharce was nd IOSt-implementation 


review nor any feedback was solicit2i from the local 


D. ANALYSIS OF RESULTS AND COMPARISON TO MODEL OF CHANGE 
The previous sections »f this chapter have described ths 
results of she questions on change referred to in Appendix 
B. In this section, th2 c2sponse t> the questions are 
analyzed using the Lewin-Scshein model of change. 
As depicted in the Lewin-Sch¢ein nodel in Chapter III, 


the «hree key steps to thange on zhe organization are 





Untreezing, Moving, and Refreezing. Although the 
Kolb-Frohman model is not specifically used in this 
analysis, it has provided a basis for comparison to the 
Peomen-schnet i model (refsr to Figurs 3.3 of Chapter III). 
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a. Comparison 
Lic pos cee sclt ons DF Appendsax 5 atrenpte, co 
capture some key points of the Unfreezing step for 
validation of the chang2 process as it occured at the Naval 
Peseagmadguate School. Six points selected from che theory of 
@eumege 2=r Chapzrer TIT. Was there a2 visible problem? Was 


Biebe a rtelt need for a chanqs? Was the problem identified? 
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Gece the solution to th 


DeeeerOsmUulated? Was ther any resistance to change? Wa 
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EOvasS2S: With the change? 
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Piso oeanty allocation ci r2so0ur 
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The six were selected becaise these Juestions can generally 
be answered with a Yes/No type of response. 


be. Analysis 


Based on the response to tne gues*=ions 


iD 


presented, it would appear that Unfr2szing was attempted. 
But at what level? The iaterviéews iadicate that there was 


obvious Unfreezing at the SECNAV/NAVIOMPT/CNO/Major Claimant 
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levei. There was 2 visibl2= problem ‘> be solved, in all 
three cases. In the case of the change in expense and 
investment criteria, the Wajor Claimants approached NAVCOMPT 
with a request for an adjustment to the threshold dcllar 
levei. In the case of th2 change of selected standard 
financial documents, the orcblem was identified by someones 
in the Department of the Navy via 2 Baneficial Suggestion. 
These examples also indicate that thers was a "alt need" 
for the change. However, in the cas2 of the change in 
Waecomer fOrmS, the military recognized the neel for the 


emeeeemwhl le the civilian iid 20t. fhe reascn for th 
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emetan NO. reccqnizing the need for the chang2 could b 
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[aieeor ca@yvenc= notice of £he :mpending change, thus 
incompiete unfreezing. In these cas2s, there w2s an 
itarative process tc obtaiia a solution, by a soméetines 
lenagthy review process between NAVIOMP!T and the Major 


Seeweienos In the case 9f the i:mplimantation of interactive 


4 


computer *erminals with IDA, *here were several contracts 
let to private firms to help design th2 system and establish 
key milestones for the impiLiementatioa/installation of 
hardware and software. The changé in financial documents 


Beeeeeceee=opeckK Of @hitial concept trom the Major 
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Claimant; the change in expense 2nd investment criteria 
reguired a reprogramming of appropriations at ths 
Secretariat level. Through these st2ps, resistance to 
change could be identifiei and resolved. Finally, if any 
additional resources were required (is with IDA and the need 
for ADP equipment and parsonnel for training the field 
activizties in the use of the new software/hardware), it must 
be included for in a budgst. At th2 Iscal activity level, 
however, it appears that they are on the receiving end cf 
Meese ech, with little Or no 2nitial interaction during the 
assessment cf the problem or formulation of goals and 
objectives. 
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a. Comparison 


Some key points of the Moving stage as discussei 
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eanmemee the visualization of the new sonce 
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Semee pr ate training to s1isure a snud>th transition. These 
ar= emphasized in questions 7-3 (and possibly no. 11) in 


Appendix B. 
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De VANE ysis 

Demweppearms that in all cases, some, Eorm of 
advance warning was sent t> the local activity to prepare 
them for the upcoming chaazge althouga the timing of ths 
Meter icat tO) 1S noc Known. Sp2cifically, in the case of the 
interactive computer terminals implenented in the 
Comptroller Devartment, thare was training at NSC Oakland 
prior =o the implementation date. 11 the other two cases, 
th2 upcoming change became known as a result cf a buddet 
Ga) Oc the notification that new forms would be stocked in 
Biomecupp.y Syscem. At ths Major Clata@ant level, it would 
appear that this step has less impact than at the local 


evel, since at the local level the changes affact daily 


}-* 


Geeretitens on the micro livel, while the Major Claimant, 
Peeg@eeebe- © MONI toring and policy pvronulgation function, are 


he macro leval. Ine other point which could be 
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n 
considered as important t> the Moviny step is that of 
Siemcaon 41! Of Appendix 8, concerned with feedback. 

Fesdpack is important, not only after the implementation is 
complete, but in the earlier stages t2 ensure »sbjectives are 
met, and *o uncover and rectify any inforseen orobiems as 


mmeymoceu-. [= 2S not Obvious Erom the interview that this 
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SemieceaGie any 2c the cases, with the exception of the tining 
BOB uraiming om the interactive cofipiter terhinals. The 
tamengeor the training #smentioned because it occured prior 
eemene =he implementation »f the intsaractive conputer 
terminals, and the trainers had immaiiate feedback on 


problems the operators werS having with all aspects of 


at 
; 
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Operation of the computer terminals. 
a. Comparison 
Phe “Gemtral concepemor th= Refreeziagq step eis 


whather the change it is parceived 


jp 
Vi 


3s being péernanent. Thi 
is addressed in two questions in App2niix 8, nos. 9 and 10 
(and to some extent no. 11). This st23p can be emphasized bv 


a post-implement ation revi 
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Pomoc <ne Cra tucd) r2ature 
of the change and the neeli to sontinae make it work. 
be. Analysis 


Pages Pot appear that t4 
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fe2dback (related to question no. 11 3f Appendix B), but it 
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@s primarily in the early stages 29f design and review as 


opposed to some time after the changs was completed. 
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E. SUMMARY 

In this chapter, ther2 were thre2 case studies of 
changes in Navy management control systems, with a 
comparison +o a theoretical model of change presented in 
Chapter III. It appears that the changes which occured did 
corctespond to key points in the Lewia-Schein change model. 
There was, however, a lack of emphasis in some ksy areas. 
The sample may have some affect on th2 results, that is, ones 
field activity with only two ssts of interviews to validate 


the actual implementation »f change vith the theoretical 


th 


moiel. The next chapter provides a2 summary of this thesis, 
@emerus.ons to the gquestidns posed i: the introduction, and 


meeommeraatlons for future considecation. 
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SUMMARY 
thesis is t2 determine whether the 


Ae 
The purpose of this 
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sound procedir2es for implementing 


and +o detsrmine, 


Navy has theorectically 
it used. 


charge in management control systens; 
how was 


“he implementaticn process was usel, 
Chapter II provides a discussion On management control 

The nanagement control section 

Siicmroanal Maneagqen=i2t Contes) 
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discusses accoun 
system, and design and implementation considerations. 
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T2scribes 
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implementation section lisfines implinentation, 
are 


general problems of implenentation, 
and concludes with 


PnpwenentaclOnpsocecs. 


implementation models, 
feemod= © avoid conflise jiuring n= 
Chapter III examined two models 3fF change, the 
Lewin-Schein and the Kolb-Frohman. Critical steps of each 
model were highlighted, steps which iffect the 
Migeemerrat-on process. [ne concluding portion of the 
changes 


chapter compared and discussed the two models. 
DacKOrEoG? i or =hree 


Chapter IV examined ths 
Within tne Department of the Navy which have artfected 


Ue 





financiai operations at tha field lav2l. The three charges 


5 


are: the implementation of interactive computer *erminal 


7 


Machin the Comptroller Department for input, upliate, and 
Maintenance of financial records; the change in thr¢shoid 
levels for distinguishing between expense and investment 
expenditures; and the cansellation aad promulgation of new 
consolidated and standardized financial documents. 


Chapter V was used £9 2xamine th? three changes 
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discussed in Cha 
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er IV by comparing the theoret 
implementation procedures 20 what actually occured at the 
@oolq activity. 

ilaer Genecralizaoality of results of this study are 
linited, given that the data was gath2red at only one 
Geeevicy. However, inasmuch as the astivity is 


epresentative of other Naval activities, the reader may 


extend the results of this stuily. 


Be. CONCLUSIONS 
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Two major conclusions 27e warranted. They answer 
two questions presented as the Research Questious this 


Sieses @tsempts to answer 


tijeoes the Navy havs 32 thedreticaliy sound precess for 
Wipes teumped Change @2 125 Mabagemsans control systems? it 





would appear that the Navy does have a sound process for 


implementing change, at th2 SECNAV-NAVCOMPT-CNO-Major 


Claimant level. The background of each of the cases 
indicates that the key points of Chaoter III ars addressed 
ait this level. There was in each case a visibl> problem 
identified which needs to be resolv3i; there was a felt nsed 


Iecrc change. There is an analysis of the problen and an 
iterative process with fesziback to formulate a solution to 
the preblem and a subsequ2nt plan of 2ction for 
implementation of charge. Where ragiired, there is a 


pms e aot One made end an 2 1lilocaecion of resources =5 
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Seeeieect On Provided and in d.ne instanse the need for change 


Mesemo= LecOgn-zed. Thart= is training provided where 
Beieceag. ft 2s not always percsivsi as being adequate, but 
thare is a concerted effort maie tO ensure that it is 


available. 
2) is She implementation process ised? The 


implementation process is used. How? By ensuring that 
there as Untreezing, Moving, and Rsffts2Zing. Where? It 


would appear that the Unfr2aezing stage primarily affects the 
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imant, while the Yoving and R 
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ng stages 
Pet@emily afiect jhe local activity. The Unfreszing 
SamcTily afrects the Major Claimant because of its role 
Paeh setting policy and promulgating shange, while the 
Meweng end Refreezing affacts the lortal activity activity 


Be@ate ly with the peed foc adWVancsd training prior to 


impiemertation ard feedback +o evaluates problen 
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GUeing che imple@entation or changs  orocess. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 
DeSseecuen dace Jaenmstei £95 chis study, subject mo E-Ehe 


taa@zteciocns discussed above, the Navy does eppsear to use 


sound implementation proceiures. I+ would seem appropriates 
=o emphasi Price bees. Chto oss Ostisst ane: Whe fol lowisad 
FStOMMercations are provilsd: 

ieee et bpeM2ey cCOncetn oS: whe local aczivieties is the lack 
QI cfaining or preparation for th2 naw change To help 
Meswre hac the ilocai activity is mors adequately prepared 
SeoemececMenGsS, 2 BOLS intesnsifise tratining or no Cac wor 


program could be investigated. 
2) An improved feedback or pest-inplamentation evaluation 


proeram. This could en 
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actuai status of tne implementation process. [he 
Mdemtiificat2on Could be ddieé on a ceiadom basis with a set of 
relevant questions which are statistically analyzed. 

3) Publish current changes and th2 status of their 
implementation on a pericdic basis. Through «he use of the 
Financial Management Newsletter (NAVS9 P-3568), there could 
be a periodic review of th2 current changes in the Navy 
tTinancial management system, with th> status, and a review 
of problems which have occured durinj the implenentation 
process. 

Based on the research 9f this thesis, the Navy does haves 


weep lementatiOn procedurs, at both the policy and field 


levels. Although the sample size was limited, 1% is evident 


that change does occur in in orderly manner. Ths emphasis 
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tty 
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s different at the two izvels. The policy level is mores 


Boman late On SoS2enteaqd whereas the Eiecid level is 


i 
n) 


desig 
more concerned with the actual day-to-day operations. 
Without sound implementation procedures, and some 
unierstanding of change, there would no doubt be some form 


OE Mass contusion. 





APPENDIX A 


ACCOUNTING OVERVIEW 

The material in this aopend 1S exerpted Erom a 
Mesterc’s Thesis by Cecop2r and Littleton, Integrated 
Disbursing and Accounting (IDA), Its Developmen: and 
implementation. 

Meeouneing Can be d=ssEibed as the art of recording, 
classifying, and summarizing in a significant manner and in 
Seats O2= MOnsy, tLansacti2nS and sve1ts which ate, in part 
Bee aSt Ort a Lanancial tharectsr, and interprsting tne 
mesulLts therscr. [| Ret. i5:p. 11] 

PeetnOugnecais Short dafirztion heghilights the essence of 
peeeiincara DEOceSdures, Lt EaGils €O odint out why accounting 
is done and for whom. fh2 essence of these twe points is 
Pia c eCCOUNting must not bs wed @= an end in itself, but 
rather és a ONMESOC acCoons 1) Simngmoassan=Zations | 
Qumeecec ves. Thetefore, atsounting is 2 service activity 
Pitesc rUnGecOn 15 ©O PpEOVLie quantitative intcrnation, 
mamma iveranancial jn patare, abasut specific economec 
E@eatees, Which is irtendsd to be useful in making econcmic 
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desisions. Accounting is 2 means of communicating this 
quantitative information ts. those wh>d have an interest in 
Gmecrpretimg and applying this infornation. In the private 
sector these users vary from management or owners “*9 
investors and regulatory agencies. Thsir needs and 
expectations determine the typ2 of information required of 
the accounting system. Assounting provides the information 
that can be useful in evaluating management effectiveness in 
GulLftiliing its stewardship role ani other managerial 


responsibilities. [Ref. 153:p. 11-12] 
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Financial stat2ments 37. @ means by which information 
accumulated and processed is periodically communicated +o 
She users of the information. Therefore, they have to be 
designed to serve the neeis of a variety of users, 
Mees CULaG=ty OQWNRéeEES and crsd2tors. Ref. 1S:p. 12] 
Ae GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING 

ioe pe oi bhLic SECtTOL, ths various users ars aot 
concernec with a profit oc less in a business sense. 
However, they are extremely concerned witn ensuring that 
maximum benefit is receiv2ei for every dollar spent and that 


Suitable control is maintained over expenditures. Where the 


Deivate Sector a tempts t5 mMaxlimiz=s profits, the public 
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Se€otor attempts tO maximiz> benefits received for a given 
level of expenditures. Even thouga the focus or objectives 
@eomagiltierent, accounting still plays a significant role in 
reporting on the results of operations and ensuring that 
various laws and directives are complied with properly. 
Accounting is also concern2ad with providing information that 
eSseeccurate and timely. fRef. 15:p. 12-13] 

Accounting in the Federal Sovernnant is designed to 
provide financial information for a variety of users, such 


as the management of a particular agency, the Department o 


th 


the Treasury, the Office of Manageme2t and Budget, th 
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United States Congress and the Amerisan public. This 


ia 6 (ents one 
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Ebmancia: anformation is used to 
management; support budget requests; shew the extent of 
Bom tance with legal provisions; repore (=n flaancial 
means) tC Ouher agencies, the status and results of the 
eeeney'S aczivities. [Ref. 15:p. 13] 
Be NAVY ACCOUNTING 

The basis of the Navy's present accounting system can be 
menecduccmcnme Budget and A>counting Act of 1921. This 
legislation established th2 General Accounting Jffice (GAO) 


headed by the Comptroller Seneral of the United States. The 
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Comptroller General was given the responsibility for 
developing governmental accounting systems. Ha was also 
given the authority to nak2= expenditiure analysis; maintain 
ledger accounts; investigate receipts, disbursenent, and 
Beir Ccatl_On Of public funis; examine books, dccuments, 
papers and records of financial transactions; and perform 


audits as necessary. The Navy accounting syst21 is open *o 


ip 


GAD review and has continually received the Comptroller 


General's approval during such 2xaninations. With th 


(p 


Emeepc On Of SOMe accouat ing procedures utilized for the 
Operating forces and the general extent of automation within 
the system, tne Navy accounting systim is very similar to 
those of the other armed sarvices. "Ref. 15:p. 13-14] 
Accounting has three 1ajor purposes in the Navy. They 

ar2 as follows: 

1. To report the use of furis under the various 
appropriations granted to the Navy by Congress. 


Peete, Comero] fhe ebligations and =xpenditur2es "ot funds 
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ani thus to prevent their 2xcesding : “mitations imposed 


(p 


by Congress. 
3. To provide analysis of the costs of maintenance and 


Operations, construction, and procurement. [Ref. 15:p. 14] 
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In addition, established Navy accounting procedures have 
tee £ClLLOWing Speciric goals: 
*To maintain consistency between funi administration and 
budgeting processes; 
*To provide timely accounting information for management 


review and to meet the reguirenents of statutes 


(D 


STO Mel meamn adequate assounting sontrols of total 
resources, distinguishing between fuirded and unfunded 
availability; 

*To provide adequate controis over commitments and 
Obligaticns poth incurred and outstanding; 

Be@ PECVId® COntFrOl Of realized receivables at allotmneré: 


level, with proper integration with dureau/fofficsa syst 


(p 


m 
commana control ledgers; ind 


*To previde for commitment accounting at all lavels of 


tt 


Uraing. [ Ret. 15:p. 914-15 J 

Pree basse CLGahizational entitey in the Navy's eccourting 
oyereem 2S khe Authorization Accountiig Activity (AAA). 
Thase organizatias are designed +9 centrally perform the 
Peeotmeaing cCUuNnCt:=OnS ITOc sther activities. By centralizing 
these functions, the Navy hopei to athieve 4&4 more efficient 


USs® Of resources and @ mors rapid collection of financial 
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Gete. I relieved the sp2rational uaaits of excassive 
involvement in complex funstions whith would have otherwise 
be2n a tremendous administrative burien if done locally. 
When an activity is designated an AAA, it is officiaily 
m=sponsible for providing: 

ie Sate roprsat=0n AccoUunE ing 

Moemrenvencory Accounting 

Bee Plane Property Accounting 

wee est ACCOUNTING 

gee ayeos) Accounting {[Ret. 1152p. 151] 

Other functaons can b> assigned at «he discretion of the 
Mempcrclicr of the Navy (NAVCOMPT) depending upon the size 
and precesSing capabilitiss of the AAA. Typically, however, 
the services provided by 22 AAA arts static in natura from 
Ome period <O another. That is, the data to be coliected 
and the rormat ir which that data will be Gisplayed are, to 
peerage exront, prescribed by NAVCOMPT. An inherent 
Mm oporPeio-.ify Of the AAA 1S £60 provide guidance to customer 
Beeei et eon Oder LO aSsure nore Gimely and srEective 


Management of resources. | Ref. 15:p. 15-16] 
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APPENDIX B 


(U) 1. Was there a visibie problem sr Situation needing 


imprcevemen=? 


(Op 2. Did this field activity hav2 a need for the changs? 
Wipes) When Was this £asld estivity informed of the 
upcomirg change? 

Was it before or 2ftec the imolementation date? 
(U) YW. How did the chanjy2 take plact3? 
(U) 5. Was there a resistance to the change by «this field 
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Beaivary: What? Why 
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Wers rasources allocated? 
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(Mm) 7. Was information srovided ts ensure this fiel 


Seeevo ey KDew Woy che chanje was Occuring? 
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(p 


[wer nOnlatlOn was proVided, did i= help zhe chang? 
Occur? 
(M) SouNas tia2@ind provided £0 thus f£ield activity <o 
ensure efficient and effective implenantation of the changs? 
(R) 9. Were the changes perceived is being permanent? 
(R) 10. Was there a pos<-implamentazrion evaluation of the 
change? 
(My 11. Was feedback solisitei from this field activity? 

If yes, what was the nature sf the feedback 
reyuested? 


When was the feedback solicit2d? 
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